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REVIEWS. 



Genius and Degeneration. A psychological study. By Dr. 
William Hirsch. D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

Genius and Degeneration is the title of a book opposed to the 
teachings of the alarmist school. Lombroso, Nordau, and the others 
who form this school have startled the public by elaborating the idea 
that civilized communities are largely composed of degenerate individ- 
uals. With facile pens, large vocabularies, and fragmentary citations 
these writers have set out to stigmatize the intellectual leaders of the 
world as more or less degenerate. 

The laity has been rather overawed by the vigor of their accusa- 
tions, so that a book presenting the othei side of the question was 
needed. Dr. Hirsch writes as a psychiatrist and is at pains to show 
that the argument for degeneration lacks positive evidence; that its 
logic is faulty and that its leading terms are employed without exact 
definition. Furthermore, in comparing the present with the past, the 
authors in question are wanting in a sense of historical perspective. 

It must be kept in mind that the fraction of the community which 
any author calls healthy or normal depends upon the narrowness of 
his definition of health. This will vary with different writers, but the 
definition once chosen must be rigidly applied, and it is by no means 
fair to describe as stigmata in geniuses what would pass for mere 
peculiarities in individuals unknown to fame. Moreover, the term 
genius is used by these writers even more loosely than the difficulties 
of defining it would warrant. Dr. Hirsch points out that, psycholog- 
ically, geniuses do not form a homogeneous group, and that the same 
deviations from the normal would therefore have different values in 
different cases. Furthermore, in properly diagnosing mental ailments, 
groups of symptoms are used as indices of disease, and their signifi- 
cance depends largely on their grouping. To take one symptom out 
of the group and consider it as indicative of that disturbance for 
which the entire group stands is a patent error, yet this has been done 
time after time by those seeking to prove degeneracy. 
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Degeneracy, too, is a term to be scrutinized. It implies a condition 
resulting from imperfect growth, and hence when we are asked to 
admit that an individual has suddenly become degenerate in his maturer 
years, having previously been normal, we have a right to ask whether 
such a fact squares with terms employed. The manner in which these 
authors run their fingers down the annals of history and from time to 
time attach uncomplimentary labels to those who have figured as the 
world's great men finds an historic parallel in the method of making 
witches once used in Salem. Before a solemn but credulous court an 
"afflicted girl" pointed to a person who did not please her, called her 
"witch," and the case was closed. Without doubt some "common 
scolds " and other obnoxious persons were thus eliminated from the 
community, but the method failed of general approval. 

No one denies that pathological individuals have at times claimed 
the world's attention, but this does not make true the inverted state- 
ment that those who gain this attention are probably pathological. 
Dr. Hirsch combats in detail some things which Nordau has to say on 
art and literature as expressing the degeneracy of authors and artists, 
and there is also a special defense of Richard Wagner. By way of 
preface there is given an account of Wagner's artistic productions, as 
an expression of his mental development, which cannot fail to interest 
many readers apart from the bearing that it has on the main argument. 
This book therefore goes far towards neutralizing the influence of the 
alarmist school by putting the laity in a position to test critically such 
productions. H. H. Donaldson. 



Rich and Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. Macmillan & Co., 
1896. Pp. 216. #1.50. 
The author prepared herself for this work by living among the 
poor in East London. Her observations are all at first hand, fresh 
and vivid. We are directed by her method and attracted by her style 
of presentation. She insists that relief of poverty is essentially an 
affair of character and education far more than mere change of phys- 
ical environment. Her attack on the church for its bribery of doles, 
its giving premiums to promote hypocrisy, the neglect of its high 
spiritual mission, its materialism, its want of confidence in its peculiar 
ministry and in the spiritual capacities of the poor, is one of the most 
important parts of the volume. 



